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JUNE WITH THE BIRDS OF THE WASHINGTON 
COAST. 


BY LYNDS JONES, 








Down the Coast to Destruction. 


While we found the way to Destruction as easy and as pleas- 
ant as it has been depicted in solemn injunction to the careless 
youth, we are fain to declare that once arrived at the place its 
supposed terrors have wholly given place to delights inde- 
scribable! It is only too true that this rock, covered with a 
dense growth of bushes where the light keepers have not 
cleared it away for beautiful lawns and fertile garden spots, 
has been the dread of the coasting sailor in times past. It 
stands out boldly into the Pacific, flanked on all sides by dead- 
ly reefs and shoals. No boat larger than a small lighter can 
find a landing place after threading the tortuous ways among 
the outlying rocks. 

Rain and wind, which had held us for five days at LaPush, 
finally abated. The trip down was uneventful save for the 
many new islands and rocks with their bird population, and 
the slightly changing fauna. We noted the gradual disap- 
pearance of the Tufted Puffin and California Murre and the 
presence of Pigeon Guillemot and Western Gull among the 
sea birds. Glaucus-winged Gulls were still numerous and ap- 
parently the only nesting gulls on the island. 

Our memories of Destruction Island will be perpetually di- 
vided between the Rhinoceros Auklet, which breeds in abun- 
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dance there, the Black Oystercatcher, and the royal entertain- 
ment which we received at the hands of the light keepers. 

The three days upon the island were devoted to the study of 
the nesting habits of Pigeon Guillemots, Black Oystercatchers, 
and Rhinoceros Auklets, more particularly the Auklets, which 
were far the most numerous nesting birds of the island. Dur- 
ing the day nothing is to be seen or heard of these birds, but 
at night their curious calls and whirring flight are everywhere 
heard. The birds burrow into the perpendicular banks which 
face the ocean in many places, or into the turf-covered banks, 
which are only a little less steep. The burrows may lead al- 
most straight into the bank for a dozen to fifteen feet, or more 
nearly parallel the surface, apparently depending somewhat 
upon the character of the soil. The few attempts to burrow 
into coarse gravelly material were soon abandoned in favor of 
the sandy soil. A very few nest burrows were made within a 
foot of the surface of the turf and could be uncovered from 
above. Every burrow examined was forked, the shorter and 
unused branch invariably being the one nearer the face of the 
bank, while the used branch continued some distance into the 
bank, ending in a nest of grassy material mixed with feathers 
where the hole was enlarged for more room. 

Our visit was clearly at about the middle of the breeding 
time of these birds, for there were half-grown young and eggs 
less than half incubated, and all grades between. The parent 
birds were usually found with the young, and often with the 
eggs. They had the very uncomfortable habit of vigorously 
using the strong bill upon the intruding fingers, sometimes 
drawing blood. The young birds seldom offered any resist- 
ance, but crouched in the end of the burrow. They are covered 
with a soft, black down, with a light patch beneath. The eggs 
were usually filthy from the muddy feet of the old birds, but 
with the filth washed away revealed a nearly white ground 
color with much obscured shell markings of lavenders and 
purples, much like the eggs of the Tufted Puffins. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers of the Rhinoceros 
Auklets which nest upon this island, because their distribution 
is not uniform. An estimate based upon the apparent average 
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number of burrows to the square rod gives 5,000 burrows or 
10,000 birds for the entire island. At the time of our visit this 
number should be increased. by about 2,000 downy young. 
Only one egg is laid in a burrow, and apparently only a single 
brood is reared in a season, 

We did not discover any natural enemies of this Auklet on 
Destruction Island. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how 
there could be any enemy dangerous to the egg or young in 


Fig. 1. 











Destruction Island Light. 


the burrow. Snakes and predaceous animals which could en- 
ter the burrow would find nothing to eat at other times than 
the nesting season of the birds. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that this burrowing sea bird may live for ages on this 
isolated bit of land and multiply its generations. 

Next in interest were the Black Oystercatchers, which were 
more numerous upon this island than any other place which 
we visited—twelve pairs in all. They were the first inhabitants 
to protest our landing, and the last to hurl vile epithets after 
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us upon our departure. There were no nests upon the top of 
the island, but one was placed at the angle where the bluff met 
the storm-washed rocks. Most of the nests discovered were 
built in slight to considerable depressions in the rock, the ma- 
terial used being either rock chips or dry grass, usually the 
former. One nest was found on the only bit of beach which 
the island boasted. While some nests were in the midst of 
vegetation, as shown in the picture, the prevailing position was 
on the bare rocks. The protective coloration of the eggs which 
lay upon the rock chips made careful scrutiny of the probable 
vicinity of the nest necessary ; and even then some nests were 
at first overlooked. The appearance and calls of these elves 
of the sea must be seen and heard to be appreciated. No words 
that I can find give more than the merest caricature. 

One instance will give an idea of the cunning of the Oyster- 
catchers. We had quietly approached the brow of the cliff, 
next the slender beach, wholly under cover and early in the 
morning, in the hope of catching the old bird sitting. Cau- 
tiously peeping through the vegetation without exposing our- 
selves to view, two birds were seen on the rubble below. One 
of them was nestling down in a very suggestive manner, the 
other apparently standing carelessly. As we pushed aside the 
bushes and prepared to descend the sitting bird cautiously 
sneaked away, apparently feeding as she did so, while the 
other retained the careless ‘attitude. As we approached the 
foot of the cliff both birds took wing, prctesting loudly, the 


one standing not having moved from his tracks before. One 
of us had carefully marked the spot which the sitting bird left 
so cauticusly, confidently expecting to find the nest; the other 
went to the place of the standing bird—and the nest was here! 
The picture shows the two eggs in their setting of pebbles and 
drift. Was it conscious deception by both birds, or only an 


ordinary reaction? 

Two nests of the Pigeon Guillemot were found in their 
characteristic position in litthe wind-holes worn out of the 
sandstone. One of these was in a part of the reef shown in 
the illustration. There were probably about fifteen pairs about 
the island. These birds had the habit of resting almost flat- 
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bodied upon the rocks, or standing erect upon a sharp pinnacle 
at attention when any disturbance threatened. When forced 
to fly they merely launched out into the air and quivered or 
sailed down to the sea, plumping clumsily into the water with 
a great splash. 

Two nests of the Glaucus-winged Gull were found, one hav- 
ing evidently been destroyed by crows or ravens which regu- 
larly came out from the mainland. Numerous Gulls found 

Fig. 2. 














Destruction Island reefs: the mainland in the distance. 


perches upon the outlying rocks, but apparently few of them 





were breeding birds. An occasional Western Gull was seen 
among the rest. 

The other resident birds of Destruction Island, which we 
found, were as follows: Rufous Hummer (Selasphorus ru- 
fus), Rusty Song Sparrow (Melospiza cinerea morphna), 
Sooty Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca fuliginosa), Barn Swal- 
low (Hirundo erythrogastra), Lutescent Warbler (Helmin- 
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thophila celata lutescens), Yellow Warbler (Dendroica es- 
tive), Western Winter Wren (Olbiorchilus hiemalis pacifi- 
cus); Russet-backed Thrush (Hvylocichla ustulata), Western 
Robin (Merula migratoria propingua). There were also a 
number of transient species, but they scarcely need mention in 
this connection. 

The two women went on by canoe to Granville, so that the 
return northward was effected in a much lightened canoe, and 


Fig. 3. 











Rhinoceros Auklet (Cerorhinca monocerata). 
Egg and nest at the end of a short, shallow burrow. 
Destruction Island. 


consequently more comforatble and more quickly. It was 
only poetic justice that the horrors of the sea gat hold upon 
us after three days of gourmandizing, but respite and relief 
were found in a short stop on Alexander Island, well toward 
our rendezvous at LaPush. Here we found Glaucus-winged 
Gulls, Tufted Puffins, Cassin Auklets, and Keding Petrels in 
undisputed possession. Studies of these birds will be given 


in a later paper. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 
[l. THe Mystery OF THE SMALL-HEADED FLYCATCHER. 


BY FRANK L. BURNS. 


Dr. Coues has written, “‘ The existence of any such bird 
is doubtful. The history of the bird begins with a misunder- 
standing between Wilson and Audubon, and the whole record 
from that day to this is a tissue of surmises.” In 1872, he 
writes ‘ There is no reasonable probability that any species 
of this family inhabiting the Middle States in June, remains 





Black Oystereatcher (Hamatopus bachmani). 
A rock chip nest in a depression in the rocks surrounded by 
vegetation. 
Destruction Island. 
to be detected. I have no doubt the bird is a Dendroica, and 
nothing in the description forbids its reference to one of these 
birds, perhaps D. pinus (=vigorsii).” Later, 1903, he fur- 
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ther modifies his views: Continues to be unknown. * * * 
There certainly was such a bird, for Wilson figured it, and 
he never drew upon his imagination; but we do not re- 
cognize his plate, nor that cf Audubon. The mysterious bird 
has been claimed for New Jersey, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and Kansas. I have long believed it to be the 
Pine-creeping Warbler.” Ridgway evidently is not of Coues’ 
opinion, stating as late as 1902, that “I am unable to satis- 
factorily dispose of this hypothetical species by reference to any 
other, the peculiar combination of characters indicated in the 
original description, * * * being shared by no other bird to my 
knowledge.” Audubon has the following to say in reference 
to Wilson’s undoubtedly erroneous New Jersey records: “All 
my endeavors to trace it in that section of the country have 
failed, as have those of my friend Edward Harris, Esq., who 
is a native of that state, resides there, and is well acquainted 
with all the birds found in that district. I have never seen 
it out of Kentucky, and even there it is a very uncommon 
bird. In Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, or further east- 
ward or southward, in our Atlantic district, I never saw a 
single individual, not even in museums, private collections, 
or for sale in bird-stuffer’s shops.” Brewer remarks: “Au- 
dubon throws a doubt as to the correctness of Wilson’s state- 
ment that they have been found in New Jersey, as no one else 
has ever met with any there. That may be, however, and 
Wilson’s statement yet be correct. The same line of argu- 
ment carried out would reject the very existence of the bird 
itself, as no well authenticated records of its occurring since 
then can be found. They are at least too doubtful to be 
received as unquestionable until the genuine bird can be 
produced.” And Baird points out that the mere fact of a 
bird being no longer found, hardly warrants the conclusion 
that it never existed. 

' Audubon believed it bred in lower Kentucky, and Chapman, 
writing within the present year, is not prepared to say that 
it does not. “ Whatever may have been the original of Wil- 
son’s Muscicapa minuta there can be no question that no such 
bird as he describes now nests, as he supposed, in New Jersey. 
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Of Kentucky, where Audubon secured his specimen, so 
positive a statement is perhaps not warranted, the recent 
discovery in that state of the nest of Bachman’s Warbler in- 
dicating that our knowledge of its bird life is still far from 


complete.” 





Black Oystercatcher (Hamatopus bachmani). 
A beach nest, the eggs lying among rounded pebbles and fragments 
of shells, a piece of driftwood to mark the spot. 
Destruction Island. 


We are dependant upon the writings of Wilson and Audu- 
bon for the little we know of this bird. In all the later 
attempts toward dissipating the uncertainty enveloping. this 
hypothetical species by field work, a lamentable lack of 
authentication is evident, and the mystery is made to appear 
an obvious myth. The records follow: 
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Eight persons, all told, at various times claimed to have 
observed it in the flesh, and at least ten specimens alleged to 
have been collected; yet not a single skin is extant! Lawson 
claimed to have worked from Wilson’s specimen, and doubht- 
less Ord would have produced it at the rooms of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in 1840, had it been possible to do 
so. Of Wilson’s types, all but the two now in the vaults of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, were unfor- 
tunately destroyed many years ago by fire at the Peale 
Museum. 

The original describer introduces his remarks with “ This 
very rare species, the only one I ever met with, is drawn, 
reduced to half its size, to correspond with the rest of the 
figures on the same plate.” And since writing the description 
of the type, Wilson adds that he has shot several individuals 
in various quarters of New Jersey, particularly in swamps. 
They all appear to be nearly alike in plumage. Having found 
them in June, there is no doubt of their breeding in that State, 
and probably in such situations far to the southward; for 
many of the southern summer birds that rarely visit Pennsyl- 
vania, are yet common in the swamps and pine woods of New 
Jersey. Similarity of soil and situation, of plants and trees, 
and consequently of. fruits, seeds, insects, etc., are doubtless 
their inducements. The Summer Redbird, Great Carolina 
Wren, Pine-creeping Warbler, and many others, are rarely 
seen in Pennsylvania or to the northward though they are 
common in many parts of West Jersey.” Conditions well 
recognized today. 

Singularly enough, Wilson does not mention under the 
proper heading, of having found this subsequently described 
Pine-creeping Warbler in other than the pine woods of the 
Southern States. It is altogether possible that in his eager- 
ness for new material, he failed to save the New Jersey 
specimens and not at all improbable that they would have all 
been referable to the Pine Warbler, rather than to our sub- 
jecte to which it bears a superficial resemblance. Audubon 
gives the impression of having seen a number, though stating 
that it is an uncommon bird; but this statement may also 
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be based upon error; at any rate his specimen was not saved. 
Of him Coues has written: ‘ He loved warmth, color, action ; 
he liked to exaggerate and ‘embroider,’ and make his page 
glow like a hummingbird’s throat, or like one of his mar- 
velous pictures; he had no genius for accuracy, no taste 
for dull, dry detail, no care for a specimen after he had drawn 
it.” Pickering’s specimen obtained many years ago was 
doubtless based upon erroneous identification, and Nuttall’s 
claim to have seen the species in Massachusetts on the ap- 
proach of winter is hardly worthy of serious consideration. 
Dr. Emmons would have to more than meet with so great a 
rarity before one is convinced of the correctness of his 
diagnosis. Hay was very evidently mistaken also, although 
the possession of the specimens should have warranted a full 
and positive statement, or correction, at some later date. Dr. 
Brewer was the most prolific in the matter of records, no less 
than four being accredited to him. In 1869 in a letter to 
Dr. Allen, he repudiates all but the Roxbury one. “ This 
is the only one I ever knew or heard of. Ipswich I ignore.” 
And Brewer himself also destroys the authenticity of this 
in 1874 in the following words: ‘In the fall of 1836, when 
the writer resided at Roxbury, a cat brought into the house 
a small Flycatcher, which was supposed to have been of this 
species. It was given to Mr. Audubon, who asserted to its 
correct identification, but afterwards made no mention of it. 
The presumption, therefore, is that we may have been mis- 
taken.” This last record a year later at Wenham, is given 
without annotation, and as he was well aware of the impor- 
tance of the specimen and all the particulars appertaining to 
the same, and yet failed to make good; it has been received 
without confidence. Coues suggests the probability of some 
one of the small Empidonaces being mistaken for it by the 
later reporters; and Bonaparte in 1850 actually identified it 
with Empidonax flaviventris! 

Audubon, Wilson and Ord, the leading American ornithol- 
ogists of the early part of the nineteenth century, with every- 
thing in their favor excepting absolute, visible proof, claimed 
to have seen this bird in the flesh, and their evidence has not 
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been successfully controverted; while Lawson, the foremost 
ornithological engraver of his time, and one accustomed to, 
indeed must of necessity, note the minutest details in the 
various specimens he used in conjunction with the drawings ; 
asserted that he had handled the skin. The combined testi- 
mony of those four reputable men, all of them specialists, 
accustomed to note the slightest difference in specimens, 
would scarcely warrant the slightest doubt of the existence 
of a bird answering in the main to the description of Wilson 
and Audubon. Audubon’s figure, however, as we have it, 
is not from the original drawing and perhaps not even from 
a copy of it, for he informs us in his Ornithological Bio- 
graphies that “ The figure in the plate has been copied from 
the drawing in the possession of my excellent friend and 
patroness, Miss Eupemia Glifford.” This information has been 
left out of the text of his later editions. We are not informed 
of the existence of the original drawing, or whether it was 
unfortunately destroyed by rats at Henderson with almost his 
entire collection, and reproduced from memory alone. His 
description, while to a certain extent supplementary to that 
of Wilson, yet coincides in many respects to the details as set 
forth by the latter, the conspicuous white ring surrounding 
the eye being the chief disagreement; and it is significant 
that in his Synopsis, the Pennsylvania and New Jersey records 
are accepted, and Wilson’s measuréments ‘appropriated, with- 
out question! 

Audubon claimed to have drawn his figure at Louisville, 
and said “I consider this Flycatcher as among the scarcest 
of those that visit our middle districts. * * * I have never seen 
it out of Kentucky, and even there it is a very uncommon 
bird. * * * I have more than once seen it attracted by an 
imitation of these notes. * * * The sound is comparatively 
weak, as is the case with the species above mentioned, it being 
stronger, however, in the Green Blackcap than in this or the 
Hooded species. Like these kinds, it follows its prey to some 
distance at times, whilst at others, it searches keenly among 
the leaves for its prey, but I believe never alights on the 
ground, not even for the purpose of drinking, which act is 
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performed by passing lightly over the water and sipping, as 
it were, the quantity it needs. All my efforts to discover its 
nest in the lower parts of Kentucky, where I am confident 
that it breeds, have proven fruitless; and I have not heard 
that any other person has been more successful.” 

The varied though nct altogether. satisfactory notes on its 








SMALL-HEADED FLYCATCHER, Muscicapa minuta, Wilson. 
Description—Wilson, American Ornithology, Vol. VI., 1812, pl. L, 
fig. 5, p. 62 

Upper parts—“dull yellow-olive” 

Wing—“dusky-brown, edged with lighter, the greater and lesser 

coverts tipped with white” 

Tail—“dusky-brown, the two exterior feathers with a spot of white 

on inner vanes” 

Head—“remarkably small” 

Lower parts—“dirty-white, stained with dull yellow, particularly on 

upper parts of breast” 

Beak—“broad at base, furnished with bristles and notched at tip” 

Tarsus—“dark brown” 

Feet—“yellowish” 

Iris—“dark hazel” 

Sex—“male” 

Length—“‘five inches” 

Extent—“eight and a quarter inches” 

Station—“orchard” 

Locality—[Pennsylvania ] 

Date—“April 24,” [1811] 

Remarks—‘From what quarter of the United States or of North 
America it is a wanderer, I am unable to determine, 
having never before met with an individual of the spe- 
cies. Its notes and manner of breeding, are also alike 
unknown to me. Remarkably active, running, climbing 
and darting about among the opening buds and _ blos- 
soms with extraordinary agility.” 








habits, bespeak a much greater familiarity with the bird than 
the incomplete description would seem to warrant. The 
improbability of the only men in all our broad land at that 
time figuring birds capturing the only specimens of an 
anomalous or vanishing race, at a distance of many hundred 
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niles, is of course, very great indeed. What was long con- 
sidered to have been an almost parallel instance,—the Blue 
Mountain Warbler, Sylvia montana=Dendroica montana of 
Wilson, was taken in the Blue mountains of Pennsylvania. 
The description of this species was so faithful that the writer 
of this paper, while in the pinfeather stage, with no other 





SMALL-HEADED FLYCATCHER, Wilsonia microcephala, Ridgway. 

Audubon, Birds of Am., Vol. IIII., 1838, pl. 434, fig. 3,0rn. Biog., Vol. 
V., 1839, p. 291 

“general color light greenish-brown” 

“short, the second quill longest, dark olive, two bands of dull white” 


“moderate length, even; outer feathers with a terminal white spot 
on inner web” 

“greenish-yellow, narrow white ring surrounding the eye” 

“pale yellow, gradually fading into white behind” 


“male” 


“margins of a pond” 

“Kentucky” 

“early part of the spring, 1808” 

“Migratory, fond of low thick coverts, whether in the interior of 
swamp, only the margins of sluggish pools, from which it re- 
moves to higher situations after a continuation of wet weather 
to rolling grounds amid wood comparatively free of undergrowth. 
Song pleasing in this, which may be heard at a distance of 40 
or 50 yards in clear weather. While chasing insects on the wing, 
although it clicks it bill, the sound is comparatively weak, at 
other times it searches among the leaves.” 





work obtainable, was led to label an immature Black-throated 
Green Warbler thus, and Audubon’s example came from 
California, loaned to him by the Zoological Society of London. 
Ridgway has recently referred Wilson’s bird to Dendroica 
virens and Audubon’s to D. townsendii. It has been written 
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that among the disproportionately large number of new 
species described by Wilson there are but two only remaining 
unidentified. This is now reduced to the one under present 
consideration. The lost species of Auduben are the Car- 
bonated Warbler, Dendroica carbonata, and Cuvier’s Kinglet, 
Regulus cuvierii, neither of which have since been found, 
but being hybrids presumably, may reoccur sconer or later; 
though perhaps we should not take them too seriously. 
Townsend’s Bunting, Spisa townsendii, taken by Dr. Ezra 
Michener in Chester county, Pa., on the contrary is preserved 
to this time and remains unique. 

While probably little effort has been made since the time 
of Audubon, to solve the mystery by careful search for the 
lost species in the so-called feud belt and really little worked 
regions of Kentucky; yet it must be admitted that were there 
the remotest chance of success, some of our most enterprising 
private collectors as well as corps from public museums, 
would have raked that section with fine-tooth combs, figur- 
atively speaking. 

Reverting once more to the dispute, it is evident that 
neither Audubon, nor Ord and Lawson were unprejudiced. 
Just how little or how much it figured in their testimony, it 
is impossible to determine. Had the charge appeared during 
the life of Bartram, to whom Wilson imparted his discoveries 
and with whom he resided sometime previous to the publica- 
tion of this drawing, a perfectly unbiased statement might 
have been possible. 

At this late date no eventuality, excepting only indisput- 
able documentary evidence, can prove beyond all doubt the 
falsity or blameworthiness of one or the other; and as the 
matter stands, Audubon’s tardy unproven accusation of 
piracy, the publication of which adds no lustre to his name, 
but rather detracts therefrom, should be discredited, expur- 
gated, forgotten; and the memory of the also intensely hu- 
man “Father of American Ornithology” be unsullied by an 
ungenerous suspicion, born of personal incompatibility, rather 
than the accidental difference in birth. 

A resume of the earnest efforts looking to a satisfactory 
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cataloging of this bird is but a paragraph in the history of that 
spasmodic, prolcnged and, for the most part, sincere striving 
to bring order out of ciiaos. Wilson labeled it Musciapa min- 
uta, identifying it with an old and very elastic group which not 
only contained our true Flycatchers, but the Vireos, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, American Redstart, Canadian and Wilson's 
Black-capped Warbler. This disposition was acceptable to 
Ord, Jardine, Nuttall (1832), Audubon, Peabody, Putnam, 
Minot, and used by Townsend as late as 1904. Bonaparte, 
however, as early as 1824, calls attention to Wilson’s mistake 
in classifying this bird: “A new species of Wilson, omitted 
in the index. We have not seen it, but judging from the too 
much reduced figure, we rather think it is a Sylvia... The 
specific name is preoccupied in Muscicapa, and also in Sylvia, 
Wilson having applied it to one of his new Warblers; but 
as I have discovered that his S. minuta (Prairie Warbler) 
is the S. discolor of Vieillot, his specific name for this species, 
if it be a Sylvia, may be retained.” In 1831, Jamison seems 
inclined to follow Bonaparte’s suggestion of Sylvia minuta, 
and in 1837 Richardson lists it as Setophaga minuta, and is 
followed by Hoy and Gray. But Bonaparte proposes W1l- 
sonia minuta in 1838, and Nuttall in his second edition, pub- 
lished in 1840, calls it the Small-headed Sylvian Flycatcher, 
Sylvania pumilia, not only quoting Wilson and Audubon on 
M. minuta, but Vieillot on S. pumilia, very evidently confus- 
ing species not identical and neither one referable to any 
known species to this day. This stood until 1858, when Baird 
writes it ?Myiodioctes minutus, rejecting Bonaparte’s Wil- 
sonia on the score of preoccupation in botany, and placing 
it in a genus proposed by Audubon for the Canadian, Hooded 
and Wilsen’s Warblers, with the following comments: “It 
seems to be a perfectly distinct species from any other I have 
described, and evidently belongs to the Oscines rather than 
the Tyrannulas (Clamatores). * * * The white spots on the 
tail distinguished it readily from any of cur true tyrant fly- 
catchers. The introduction of the bird into the genus My- 
todioctes is purely conjectural, although its affinities seem 
nearest to the Hooded Warbler.” Baird is consistent in the 
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use of this name in 1859, 1865 and 1874, and is followed by 
Trumbull, Brewer in 1875, Ridgway in 1881, Maynard and 
Sharp. Coues hovers uncertainly between Muscicapa or 
Myiodiyctes ‘minuta’ in 1868 and Myiodioctes? minutus in 
1878. Allen follows Bonaparte’s Wilsonia minuta in 1864, 
1869 and 1870, but reverts to Myiodioctes im 1878. Coues 
retained Muscicapa minuta in 1872, remarking that it is con- 
jectured to belong to the genus My/iodioctes, but asserting 
that this can hardly be, two white wing bands being a 
character not shown in that genus; and rejects Wilsonia be- 
cause preoccupied in botany and also used in entomology. 
He accepts Myiodioctes in 1878, however; but in April, 1880, 
declares. “If the use of a genus name im botany does not 
preclude its acceptance in zoology, Wi/sonia should replace 
Myiodioctes Aud.,” and he apparently decides that it does not, 
for he uses it three vears later in New England Bird life, in 
fact he had already used it in the first edition of that work 
in 1873; and Ridgway had clearly set his stamp of approval 
on the name in his catalogue issued the same year as the 
question was raised by Ccues. Stejneger in 1884 concurs: 
“Tf the name Wilsonia (Bonaparte, 1838) cannot be rejected, 
because preoccupied in botany, it will have to take precedence 
of Myiodioctes Aud. 1839.” Heretofore the controversy has 
been chiefly on the generic name, but in 1885 Ridgway sub- 
stituted the specific name Microcephala for that of Baird’s 
minutus, the latter proving to be preoccupied, and reviving 
Nuttall’s genus Sy/vania; and in the Hypothetical List of the 
first two editions of the A. O. U. Check-List, issued in 1886 
and 1895, a tentative indorsement of Ridgway’s proposition 
is given in Sylvania ? microcephala, 

Chamberlain in 1891 and Ridgway in 1896 repeating. 
Coues comments upcn this in the Untenability of the Genus 
Sylvania Nutt., in the Auk for April, 1897, and effectually 
disposes of the name: “ My tacit acquiescence in our use of 
Sylvania has hitherto been simply because I had no special 
occasion to notice the matter, and presumed that our com- 
mittee had fcund the name tenable by our rules. But a 
glance at Nuttall’s Man., I, 1832, p. 290, where the name is 
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introduced, shows that it can have no standing, being merely 
a new designation cf Setophaga Sw. 1827, and therefore a 
strict synonym. Nuttall formally and expressly gives it as such, 
making it a sub-genus (of Muscicapa) in the following terms : 
‘Sub-genus Sylvania. (Genus Setophaga Swainson). This is 
enough to kill it—say rather, the name is still-born; and why 
we ever undertook to resuscitate it passes my understand- 
ing. * * * Sylvayua must be dropped and our choice of a name 
for the genus lies between Wilsonia Bp., 1838, and Myiod- 
ioctes, Aud., 1839. Use of Wilsonia in botany does not debar 
it in zoology, and if it is not otherwise preoccupied it must 
stand.” Soon after its rejection by Baird in 1858 on the 
ground of botanical preoccupation, it was used by Dr. Allen 
in Proc. Essex Inst., IV. 1864, p. 64, and in various other 
places in succeeding years. * * * The Ninth Supplement to 
the A. O. U. Check List of North American Birds, issued 
in January, 1899, abandons the Sy/vania of Nuttall for the 
Wilsonia of Bonaparte, first published in his Geographical 
aml Comparative List, 1838, and the technical name of the 
rechristened Small-headed Warbler is now officially known 
as Wilsonia microcephala Ridgw., after almost three-quarters 
of a century participation in the home-made tangle. 
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THE BIRDS OF POINT PELEER. 
BY P. A. TAVERNER AND B. H. SWALES. 


(Continued from Vol. XTX. p. 153.) 
142. *Piranga erythromelas.—Searlet Tanager. 

We have found the Scarlet Tanager common on all May visits. In 
the fall it has not been as numerous as the abundance of other 
species would lead us to anticipate. From September 4 to 15, 1905, we 
saw but five, all on the 5th. The next year one was seen September 
1 and none on the succeeding visit in the middle of the same month. 
However, on October 14 three were secured or taken. In 1907 from 
August 26 to September 2 one or two were noted each day. In all 
probability it is a more or less common summer resident. 


1483. *Progne subis.—Purple Martin. 


The Purple Martin has always been present on the occasions of 
our May trips about the streets of Leamington, where a colony or 
colonies continue to hold out. Swales, im his trip from May 1 to 4, 
1908, discovered from ten to several there, while at the same time 
they had not arrived in any numbers in Detroit. Our fall dates have 
usually been a little late for this species, which usually leaves these 
localities before the end of August. 

In the fall of 1905 Lynds Jones’ work among the outlying islands 


fOwing to a mistake of the writer, the numbering of some of the 
last species in the previous installment of this list is incorrect. This 
is the proper number of this species in its sequence in the list. 
r. a 2 
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drew to a close just about the time when we first installed ourselves 
on the Point, September 4. In regard to this species, he says: 

“Crossed in great numbers from Pelee Island via Middle and Kel- 
ly’s to Marblehead, during my stay on Pelee Island.” 

The species had practically gone when we arrived as we saw but 
five stragglers sailing southward over the marsh on the 5th. 

In 1906, no fall birds were noted, but the following year, August 
24, the flight had not yet passed, though from the reports of the 
residents, it was then considerably diminished in numbers. One was 
seen the day of our arrival, but none the next. On the 26th 18 were 
noted. That night the steadily blowing wind that had so far suc- 
ceeded in keeping the mosquito pests in the dense bush, died down 
and they sallied forth to our camp hungry after a three-days’ fast. 
Mosquito netting was but a slight impediment to their flight; dope 
but made them mad, and smudge smoke goaded them to frenzy ard 
but added vigor to their attack. We lay on the beach, close to the 
water’s edge, wrapped in our blankets until we nearly smothered. 
We sat in the smoke of the fire until our eyes ran, and in desperation 
three of us gathered up our field traps in the dark and started out 
towards the end of the Point. We arrived there just as the first 
faint tint of gray was showing on the eastern horizon and climbed 
to the top of the tower that has been before mentioned, in the hope 
that the mosquito pests would not ascend to that altitude. Yhough 
we were disappointed in this, there were compensations that really 
amply repaid us for all our night of trouble and the long tramp out 
in the dark. 

The day broke grey and cloudy. At first there was silence, broken 
only by the sharp monotone of our little tormentors, the water lap- 
ping the shore, or the rude, harsh sounds of our noisy feet upon the 
wooden floor. Then an occasional bird note cut sharp and clear 
through the surrounding gloom as a Wood Pewee or a Chipping Spar- 
row awoke. It grew lighter, and the nearby red cedars stood sol- 
idly out from the misty background, and a few little peeps came 
down from high overhead, warning us that either the night migra- 
tions were not yet over or that those of the morning were just be- 
gun. As it became lighter and the mist became slightly luminous, we 
were aware of occasional shadows passing swiftly by us, but so dim 
and evanescent as to be felt rather than seen. There was no sun- 
rise, but, as the landscape grew brighter, the species of the passers- 
by could be made out with some degree of certainty; and the bird 
notes came up to us rather oftener as-bird after bird awakened and 
added its quota to the Martin chorus. The passing birds, few at 
first, increased in numbers. Bank Swallows passed swiftly by and 
a few Rough-wings, but most of them were Barn Swallows that came 
along in widely scattered groups of five or six; climbing up invisible 
zerial wave slopes, pausing a moment at the top, and then coasting 
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down the other side in long easy curves, with a swinging turn now 
to this side and now to that as if deflected by easily avoidable ob- 
stacles, invisible to us. Once in a while a Chimney Swift came 
busily by on rapidly beating wings like a great sphinx moth. All 
were making southward and away over the lake. 


After it had been light for about half an hour, an occasional Mar- 
tin appeared on the landward horizon, grew in apparent size, until 
by the refraction of the morning mists it seemed as large as a smal! 
hawk, passed us, and was swallowed up in the fog over the water on 
the farther side. They came oftener and oftener, until there was a 
steady stream of them coming down the Point, not in regularly or- 
ganized flocks, but singly, and in ones and twos and half dozens. 
Standing there in the early morning half light it was most impres- 
sive. The mist lay below us and covered the ground with soft dia- 
phanous billows. Through it the sharp conical red cedars pushed up 
half their length, sharp and clear cut in the foreground, but growing 
dimmer in the distance until they melted away into the vague hori- 
zon. Thesky was leaden in color. Through the mist came the Martins, 
We were elevated to their plane of flight and were alone with them. 
On they came, bird after bird, on their strong bowed wings, out of 
the nebulous north, cutting strong and black against the neutral 
background, Without hurry or haste, calm, dignified and determined, 
they held a true course and swerved neither to one side or the other. 
With no apparent concerted action, but as if each one was filled with 
a like but independent impulse of migration and was urged on and 
on, south, ever south, by an inward monitor that ruled supreme. 

It was only a flight of migrating Martins, and tame enough in 
the telling, but the reality was impressive indeed. The empty gray- 
ness of the vacant landscape and the succession of impassionate 
birds, all hastening under a mysterious impulse from a region of 
unknown extent to the north and converging to this one little spit of 
sand projecting out into the waters, on their way to a softer climate, 
in anticipation of colder times as yet in the future. It gave 
the impression of a never-ending procession passing from one un- 
known to another. Summer was past, winter was coming, the sea- 
son was advancing and could be no more retarded than the order of 
the stars could be altered. Word had gone forth and had been re- 
ceived by each and every individual. No Fiery Cross was necessary— 
Nature had willed it, and that was suflicient, the clans obeyed and it 
had come to pass. Imagination reached forth and saw them gather- 
ing from the whole mysterious northland. Some were working down 
the rugged shores of Georgian Bay, passing from headland to head- 
land or island to island; others passing over the scorched sand plains 
of northern Michigan, and all were headed in the same general di- 
rection and, with the same deliberate, steady and unhurried flight, 
the migrations were proceeding as inevitably as fate. 
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We watched them for some time, then, after collecting a few al- 
most as fast as we could load and fire, returned to camp for break- 
fast. All day long when we looked up we could see the same steady 
stream making south over the land, while during the warmer parts 
of the day, the higher region of the air was filled with them, one 
above the other as high as the eve could reach, circling about hither 
and thither, preparatory to proceeding. A hundred birds could be so 
counted during most of the day; but this could not have been the 
culmination of the migration, for we were informed that the day 
previous to that of our arrival, on the 23d, one of the residents killed 
seventeen at one shot. This must have been a great flock, and we 
saw nothing like it during our stay. 

After this we saw but occasional Martins each day until September 
5, when another smaller flight occurred. At this time we counted 
them at the end of the Point, and they passed over at about the rate 
of ten every fifteen minutes. From our station at camp we judged 
that they continued at about the same rate all day. During the pre- 
vious flight there were double this number passing, and perhaps 
treble would be closer to the mark. The former flight was com- 
posed mostly of adults of both sexes with a few juvenile males. The 
latter were ali females, a few adult. No males at all were seen dur- 
ing our period of observation at the end of the Point when nearly all 
passed close enough to us to make this point practically certain. 4 

The first flight was undertaken in a light breeze blowing from the 
south, but the latter was in the teeth of a good brisk wind, bathing 
the whole beach with a line of white breakers extending for some 
distance from shore. In spite of this the martins and swallows 
sailed steadily out to sea without a moment’s hesitation or appearing 
even to notice the stress. At the same time we noticed other species, 
notably Cedarbirds, essay the passage, but after thorough testing 
of conditions, concluded it too strenuous and returned for more fa- 
vorable times. 

From statements made by several of the residents living in the 
vicinity of the lower part of the Point the spring flight of the mar- 
tins about the middle of April, 1907, must have been even more ex- 
tensive than the fall flight. They relate how the birds, overtaken 
by the cold, raw weather that prevailed, clustered in immense nun- 
bers at night in all available out-houses, where they covered every 
possible perching place, completely lining the walls, floors, etc., es- , 
pecially in a deserted barn. We have not been fortunate enough to 
be present on the Point during the period of the spring flight. 


144. Petrochelidon lunifrons.—Cliff Swallow. 


Though never very common we have found a limited number of 
Cliff Swallows on most of our seasonable visits. Several seen May 
13, 1905. Two September 11 of the same year in company with a 
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mixed flock of Barn and Bank Swallows. Several May 20, 1906, and 
about five September 1, 1906, on the telegraph wires at the base of the 
Point. None noted the May-June trip of the following year, but from 
August 24th to the 31st, from two to ten were seen each day, but none 
in September. Not noted May 1-4, 1908, when Wallace and Swales 
made a trip. This is by no means an abundant species in this sec- 
tion. Its reddish tan rump makes a conspicuous and certain field 
mark when the bird is in flight. 


145. *Hirundo erythrogastra.—Barn Sawllow. 


A common summer resident. Common on all May dates. In 1905 
the last were noted September 5, when considerable numbers were 
seen. In 1908 they were common the first three days of September, 
and about twenty-five were noted the 15th, and about ten the 19th. 
In 1907 they were still common and migrating heavily up to the time 
of our leaving, September 6. 


146. */ridoproene bicolor.—Tree Swallow. 


The Tree Swallow we have found practically common on all May 
dates. In the fall it has never been abundant. In September, 1905, 
a few were noted daily from the 4th to 11th, on which latter date 
several flocks were observed passing over. September 18, 1906, three 
were seen, making our only record for the locality that season. In 
1907 from one to eighteen were noted from August 24th to the 30th, 
and no more after that. There has been a considerable diminution 
in the abundance of the fall flocks of this species in this section of 
late years. 


147. *Riparia riparia.—Bank Swallow. 
7 


Common on all May visits. In 1905 the last fall flock was noted 
September 11. In 1906, common the first three days of September, 
and not seen during our return visit in the middle of the month. In 
1907, great numbers were seen the latter end of August from the 
24th, irregularly diminishing to the time of our departure, Septem- 
ber 6, when but several were noted. A few seen May 2, 1908 


148. *Stelygidopteryx scrripennis.—Rough-winged Swallow. 


One of the many interesting events of our fall trip of 1907 was the 
number of Rough-wings seen migrating from August 24 to September 
2. They were generally mixed in with large flocks of Bank Swal- 
lows, and nearly every time we closely scrutinized the latter we 
found numbers of the former among them. We counted and esti- 
mated the number of Rough-wings seen on these various days as 20, 
100, 15, 4, 2 and 10. If the same proportion of this species existed 
in all the flocks of Bank Swallows the number of this usually rare 
species that passed over the Point must have been very great. 
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We found by repeated trials, verified by the capture of specimens, 
that careful attention could always separate the two species, when- 
ever the conditions of observation were at all favorable. A closely 
discriminating eye can tell them by the difference in flight, as Saun- 
ders several times demonstrated. To the less acute, the soft brown- 
ish suffusion over the throat and breast of the Rough-wing, instead 
of the sharply defined breast bar of the Bank and the slightly more 
reddish cast (more appreciable in life than in museum specimens) 
are quite sufficient to separate the two species. The slightly super- 
ior size of serripennis, though sometimes quite apparent, is not al- 
ways sufficiently marked for ready recognition. 

Though quite a number were taken, all were juveniles and with- 
out the characteristic roughness on the primaries that gives them 
their distinctive name. Seemingly, this peculiar feather specializa- 
tion is only acquired with age, and we have spring birds that are 
entirely without it and others on which it is but slightly marked. 
Swales saw several May 2, 1908, in company with numbers of Barn 
Swallows. 


149. *Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. 


Common on nearly all visits except those of October in 1905 and 
1906. It seems also to be present during the winter in considerable 


numbers, and Gardner reported them at various times during the 9 
winter of 1906-7 and 1907-8. We saw large flocks March 9-10, 1907. 
September 5, 1907, we saw a flock start out over the lake with the 
evident intention of crossing, but the stiff south wind proved too 
strong for them and they returned. Very common May 1-3, in large 
flocks, distributed all over the Point. 
HYPOTHETICAL, 
Lanius borealis.—Northern Shrike. 
Though this species undoubtedly occurs, we list it “hypothetical” 
for the sake of consistency as we have no absolutely authentic rec- 
ord of its occurrence. Gardner, on being shown a Migrant Shrike, 
reported having seen, in the winter, birds like it but larger. 
150. *Lanius ludovicianus migrans.—Migrant Shrike. 
Of late years we have found this species almost scarce about De- r 


troit, nor has it been common on the Point. From August 24 to 
September 6, 1907, we noted single individuals several times; once 
near Sturgeon Creek, at the Base, again about half way out, in the 
vicinity of some old hennery building; and on two or three occas- 
ions, in the deserted fields near the end of the Point. September 6, 
1907, a juvenile was brought to us by one of the residents. We have 
seen them on no other occasions, 
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151. *Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo. 


Practically common on all seasonable visits. They were not yet 
present May 1-4, 1908, but have been observed on all other May 
dates. In September, 1905, they were common until the Sth, then 
one was seen the 11th, and no more up to the date of our departure, 
the 15th. In September, 1906, they were numerous during our visit 
the first three days of the month, but on our return the 15th, there 
were none noted until the 17th, when from one to four were seen 
each day to our departure. Some remained well into October, and 
several were noted the 14th of that month. From August 24th to 
September 6th, 1907, they were seen every day, their numbers culmi- 
nating the 20th. The next day but one was observed, and from then 
on to the day of our departure but scattered individuals were seen. 


152. *Vireo philadelphicus.—Philadelphia Vireo. 


Apparently a regular and not uncommon spring and fall migrant, 
although we never observed it on the Point until September 1, 1906, 
when a male was secured and one again on each of the two succeed- 
ing days. On the return visit, the same month, two or three were 
seen or secured each day from the 17th to the 21st. The following 
spring, 1907, five were observed May 31 and four the next day. 
None were recognized during the fall trip of August 24-September 
6, 1907. On this last occasion, however, all the early fall migrations 
were over a week late and consequently the great prebability is that 
they had not yet arrived. In the fall the Philadelphia Vireo can 
be distinguished, under favorable circumstances, with no great 
difficulty, owing to the comparatively bright yellow underparts 
that serves at once to distinguish it from either the Red-eyed or 
Warbling Vireos with which it is apt to be confused. In the spring 
its likeness to the Warbling is most confusing, and then even an 
experienced eye should be aided by the ear. Of course with the 
bird in the hand, the absence of the rudimentary or “bastard” first 
primary is always an easy and conclusive test of the Philadelphia. 
153. *Vireo gilvus.—Warbling Vireo. 

The Warbling Vireo has always been a common bird along the 
western or wooded sections of the Point on all May visits, except 
those of May 1-4, 1904, and May 31-June 1, 1907. From this latter 
date we argue that it is not a common summer resident. Our only 
fall date is September 3, 1906, when a few were noted. This Vireo 
rarely lingers in this section after the first of September. 


154. Vireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. 


Though a common summer resident and still more numerous mi 
grant in the Detroit vicinity, strangely enough, it seems to be a rare 
bird on the Point. Our few records are not thoroughly satisfactory, 
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having been but cursory sight identifications made by various mem- 
bers of our parties under not very favorable conditions, and unaware 
of the scarcity of the species in this particular locality. May 14, 
1905, we listed three, September 1-2, 1906, several, and August 29, 
1907, one. 


155. *Vireo solitarius.—Blue-headed Vireo. 


May 14, 1905, this was a common bird on the Point and we were 
seldom out of sight or hearing of one or more during our whole 
tramp from the camp to the base of the Point. That fall one was 
taken September 13, which was likely the first of the migrants. 
The next year (1906) we noted none in May; the 20-21st being 
rather late for them in a normal year. That fall (1906) one and 
two were detected September 18 and 19. The spring of 1907 being 
phenomenally late, one bird was seen May 31 and another June 1. 
For the fall migrations of that year we have but one date and one 
individual, August 31, which is, according to our experience, un- 
usnally early. The white eye ring and loral stripe, standing out 
from the clear gray of the head, make a field recognition mark not 
easy to mistake. 


156. *Mniotilta varia.—Black and White Warbler. 


May 14, 1905, a practically normal spring, but two were noted. 
The following year, May 20-21, was too late for them and none were 
observed, but the spring of 1907, which was remarkable for its late- 
ness, we saw five, May 31. <A few were noted May 3 and 4, 1998. 
It has been present and more or less common during all our fall 
dates, except those of October. In 1905, a few were seen from Sep- 
tember 4 to 8, after which none were observed until the 13th, when 
a large flight arrived, and they were common for the day, but left 
that night and but three were noted the next morning. In 1906 
nothing worthy of note was observed either in number or fluctua- 
tions of number during our two trips to the Point, though they were 
considerably more numerous on the first than on the later visits. 
They were already present on our arrival August 24, 1907, and re- 
mained in fairly constant numbers until we left, September ¢ 


157. *Helminthophila pinus.—Blue-winged Warbler. 


September 2, 1906, Taverner had the pleasure not only of adding 
this species to the Pelee list, but of making a primal record for the 
Dominion when he took a juvenile of indeterminate sex in a grape 
vine tangle near the east shore at the end of the Cross Road. The 
specimen is numbered No. 662 in his collection. The next day he 
shot what he thought was another, but was unable to find it in the 


dense shrubbery. 
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158. Helminthophila chrysoptcra.—Golden-winged Warbler. 


This is another species common all summer in the Detroit vicinity, 
but rather rare on the Point. Fortunately, though no specimens 
have been taken, they have been seen under circumstances that make 
identification certain. May 21, 1906, one was noted. August 31, 
1907, another was seen by Taverner near camp, and September 2 the 
same observer noted one along the east shore in the vicinity of the 


Cross Road. 
159. *Helminthophila rubricapilla.—Nashville Warbler. 


Likely a more or less common and a regular migrant, though our 
records for the species are few and more or less scattered. One 
May 13, 1905, and three September 6 of the same year. The next 
fall five, one, eight, six and one were enumerated September 1, 18, 
19, 20 and 21, but none on the spring trip of May 20-21. One was 
noted May 31, 1907, among the late warblers of that abnormal 
spring, but up to the time of our departure in the fall, September 6, 
they had not put in an appearance. The spring of 1908, Swales 
noted one each day, May 2 and 3. 


160. *Helminthophila peregrina.—Tennessee Warbler. 


A regular and not uncommon migrant, spring and fall. Ten noted 
May 14, 1905, May 20-21, 1906, which is normally late for them, none 
were seen, but May 31 and June 1, 1907, when so many late warb- 
ler records were made, two rather questionable birds were noted. 
None were listed May 1-4, 1908. 

In the fall it is one of the earliest warblers to arrive. On August 
=, 1907, one was taken; an arrival date that seems about normal, 
ws we can closely parallel it with Detroit dates. We saw but one 
other this season, on the 29th. The preceding year they were still 
present in some numbers the first three days of September, and in 
full song. One was noted September 4, 1905, and another the 14th. 
’ The species remains quite late and we have a record of an indi- 
vidual, October 14, 1906. 


161. *Compsothlypis americana usnew.—Northern Parula Warbler. 
i] 


Conversely to the cases of the Golden-winged Warbler and the 
Yellow-throated Vireo, cited before, this species seems to be a 
rather common migrant on the Point, at least in spring, while it is 
very rare at Detroit at all seasons. May 14, 1905, which is our only 
spring date strictly within its regular migrational season, we found 
it very common the whole length of the western wooded shore. None 
were observed May 20-21, 1906, but in the abnormally late spring of 
107 we saw one May 20, and three June 1. The fall of the same 
year one was taken August 28, giving us our only fall date. 
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162. *Dendroica tigrina—Cape May Warbler. 


This species, long classed as one of the rarest of the warblers, has 
proved itself during our work at the Point to warrant a hardly less 
strict term than scarce and, at times, has been almost common. We 
have never detected its presence in spring, but that is likely because 
the dates of our spring work on the Point have never fallen within 
those of the height of the warbler migrations. In 1905, three were 
taken September 8, and ten seen or taken the 13th, in the red cedar 
thickets near the end of the Point and the presence of more strong- 
ly suspected. In 1906, two were taken or observed September 17, 
and an equal number the next day. In 1907, from one to four were 
noted or captured each day from August 29 to September 2. Among 
the specimens so gathered, we obtained an almost complete series of 
fall plumages—from the young of the year to adults of both sexes. 
In life there is something peculiarly characteristic in the appear- 
ance of a faint, hidden copper spot that can only be distinguished 
in some juvenile females on parting the feathers, but is present in 
all specimens so far examined. 


163. *Dendroica wstiva.—Yellow Warbler. 


Common on all May visits except that of 1908, when but two were 
observed on the 3d. The season, however, was very late, the weather 
inclement and all warblers were behind in their appearance. The 
Yellow Warbler is one of the earliest warblers to depart in fall, and 
consequently we have, until 1907, been late for it on our autumn 
trips. About Detroit it is not common to see them after the first 
of August, and often the last ones are observed about the middle of 
July. However, from August 24 to 29, we saw one or two each day, 
and once as many as six, then no more were noted until September 
2, when the last two were noted. Several times in May we have 
found a number of peculiar, unmarked and much worn green plum- 
ages among them. May 20-21, 1906, we were particularly struck with 
their numbers. They invariably haunted the ground and brush 
piles, acting more like members of the genus Geothlypis than Den- 
droica. Several were taken for Connecticuts, from their peculiar 
skulking actions, and suffered in consequence. Although their kind 
was singing all around them they uttered nothing but commonplace 
little peeps. Their plumage was worn and soiled, and all taken 
proved to be females with poorly developed ovaries. 


164. *Dendroica carulescens.—Black-throated Blue Warbler. 


A common spring and fall migrant. May 13-14, 1905, was about 
the culmination of their migration and they were abundant in all 
the wooded sections of the Point. The next year, May 20-21, was a 
little late for them and consequently but few were seen. During 
the abnormal spring of 1907, six and four were seen May 31 and 
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June 1 respectively. None were seen May 1-4, 1908. In the fall 
they seem to occur in greatest abundance about the first week of 
September. In 1905 they were common from September 4 to 13, 
after which their numbers suddenly dropped off to nothing. The 
next year they were present in limited numbers the first three days 
of the month, and on our return visit from the 15th to 22d, several 
to fifteen were noted each day, the latter number being reached but 
once, the 20th. As late as October 14, ten were noted. They had 
not put in an appearance on the Point in 1907 up to the time of our 
departure September 6. A valuable field mark for this species is 
the white spot at the base of the folded primaries, that is present to 
a more or less marked degree in nearly all plumages. This is one 
of the few warblers of which the fall juveniles are almost indis- 
tinguishable in plumage from the spring adults. 


165. *Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler. 


May 14, 1905, this species was common on the Point and, though 
we failed to notice any May 20-21, 1906, one was seen each day of 
May 30 and June 1, 1907. This late date, however, means very lit- 
tle from a migrational standpoint for, as has been before mentioned, 
it was an abnormal spring and many birds remained long after their 
usual time for departure had passed. May 1-3, 1908, it was fairly 
common on all three days spent on the Point. In 1905 but one in- 
dividual was observed October 29, as they had not yet arrived up 
to the time of our departure on the former trip, September 15. The 
following year the first fall migrant was noted September 20, and 
more the next two succeeding days, and were quite numerous Oc- 
tober 14 and 15. None were detected the fall of 1907 to the date of 
our leaving, September 6. 


166. *Dendroica maculosa.—Magnolia Warbler. 


But two seen May 2, 1908, but common on all other May trips. 
Six were noted as late as June 1, 1907. September, 1905, it was fluc- 
tuatingly common from the 4th to 15th, common the first three days 
of the month in 1906, but very variable in numbers from the 16th 
to 2ist, when it only reached numbers to be designated common the 


20th. Several were noted each day from August 27th to our de- 
parture September 6, 1907. 


167. *Dendroica carulea.—Cerulean Warbler. 


Although the Cerulean Warbler is a common migrant, and not un- 
common breeder on the adjacent Michigan side of the international 
boundary, it was far from numerous at any season when we have 
been at the Point. In the spring we have seen but a few individuals, 
May 14, 1905, and 20, 1906. It is an early migrant in fall and usually 
passes through this latitude the latter part of August. September 
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4, 1905, one was taken, and in 1907 a few were seen each day from 
August 26 to 29, when the last evidently departed. 


168. *Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. 


Common spring migrant and regular, but in more limited num- 
bers, in the fall. May 14, 1905, it was common, but we saw none 
May 20-21, 1906. Among the other extraordinary occurrences of the 
spring of 1907 was the great numbers of this species noted June 
1. We estimated the numbers seen that day as 150. In the fall we 
noted a few at the beginning and end of our stay, September 4-15. 
One each day September 3, 18 and 19, 1906, and several were noted 
daily between August 29 and the time of our departure, September 
6, 1907. 


169. *Dendroica castanea.—Bay-breasted Warbler. 


A common spring and fall migrant. May 14, 1905, it was almost 
abundant and was certainly the most common warbler migrant on the 
Point. May 20-21, 1906, was a little late for their normal migration, 
but the abnormal spring of 1907 saw them still present in consider- 
able numbers June 1. None were goted May 1-4, 1908. In the fall 
we have seen them in fair numbers on all of our September trips, in 
1907 as early as August 26. They generally come in company with 
the Black-polls, which rather outnumber them in abundance, and 
which they so closely resemble in fall as to make the separation of 
the two species sometimes most difficult even to the most expert. It 
is rare, however, though it is sometimes said to occur, that a trace 
of the spring buff is not to be observed on the sides of the adults or 
a warm ochraceus suffusion is not noticeable on the sides of the ju- 
veniles of the species. The lack of the faint streaks on the 
breast, which usually show up on the Black-poll in life out of all 
proportion to their intensity as observed in dry skins, is diagnostic. 
The under-tail coverts of the Bay-breast are also cream color, while in 
the Black-poll they are pure white. The color of the feet is said to be 
of value in separating the two species, it being stated that, in the 
Bay-breast these parts are dusky, while in the Black-poll they show 
a more yellowish brown color. _This may be somewhat helpful in 
fresh birds, but in dry skins the difference, according to our series 
of specimens, is so slight and variable as to be of little use in de- 
termining the specific designation. 


170. *Dendroica striata—RBlack-poll Warbler. 


The peculiar spring distribution of this bird in this and adjoining 
sections of Michigan was touched upon by the authors in the Auk, 
1907, p. 146-7. It is a very rare spring migrant at Detroit and, up 
to 1907, no spring records had been made for the county. At Port 
Huron, at the foot of Lake Huron, it is more common. It is abun- 
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dant in fall in both localities. At Pelee, it is a more or less common 
and regular spring migrant. May 14, 1905, a bird supposed to be of 
this species was shot and lost in the underbrush by Swales, near the 
base of the Point. The next year, May 21, the identification of this 
bird received verification, when several were taken or seen in about 
the same locality. May 30-June 1, 1907, we saw several each day. 
In the fall it has always been a very abundant migrant, and we 
have found it common on all September visits. September 3, 1906, 
was notable for a great wave of this species that came in the pre- 
ceding night. As an unusual feature, there were few, if any Bay- 
breasts, among them. In 1907 the first was observed August 28. Our 
latest date is September 21, 1906, when they were still common on 
our departure. 


171. *Dendroica blackburnia.—Blackburnian Warbler. 


May 14, 1905, the Blackburian Warbler was common in all the 
deciduous and red-cedar woodland. May 20-21, the succeeding year, 
was a little late for them and we saw but one each day. May 30- 
June 1, 1907, they were very common. On the latter date we esti- 
mated the number seen as one hundred. It has not ordinarily proved 
as abundant in the fall as in the spring. A few were seen September, 
1905, on the 4th, 5th and 14th. In 1906 we listed but single birds on 
the 17th and 20th of the same month. The first was seen, 1907, 
August 26, and from then on, until the day of our departure, Septem- 
ber 6, several or more were noted almost daily. 


172. *Dendroica virens.—Black-throated Green Warbler. 


Common May 14, 1905, but not observed May 20-21, 1906. In 1907 
it broke all records by remaining until June 1, upon which date 
numbers were seen. Not noted May 1-4, 1908. September 4, 1905, 
it was present upon our arrival, and remained through our visit 
(until the 15th) in varying numbers. In 1906, it was not noted until 
September 18, after which several were observed each day until we 
left, the 21st. One was noted October 15 of the same year, but none 
put in an appearance in 1907 to the date of our departure, Septem- 
ber 6. 


178. *Dendroica palmarum.—Palm Warbler. 


Along the crest of the eastern sand dunes, wherever the stunted 
cottonwoods offered any cover, we found this species fairly common, 
May 13, 1905, but observed none the following day along the wooded 
shores of the west side. This and May 3-4, 1908, when it appeared 
quite common, are the only times we have met with the Palm War- 
bler on the Point in spring. Either real scarcity of numbers or its 
skulking habits and quiet coloration cause it to pass through unob- 
served. This is not a warbler that is commonly met with in the fall. 
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One was taken September 5, and another seen each day of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th, 1905, in the waste fields near the end of the Point. 
It has not been noted on any other occasion. 


174. *Dendroica discolor—Prairie Warbler. 


September 5, 1905, Klugh took a juvenile male of this species in 
the dense thickets back’ of the eastern shore, just beyond the cross- 
road (see Auk XXIII, 1906, p. 105), making the third recorded speci- 
men of the species for Ontario. This is our only record for the 
Point, though Saunders thought that he heard one singing Septem- 
ber 20, 1906, and Taverner thought that he recognized another indi- 
vidual September 6, 1907, that he failed to secure, on the same 
grounds where Klugh took his. It may be found to be a regular 
though rare migrant on the Point. 


175. *Seiurus aurocapillus.—Oven-bird. 


Surprisingly scarce in spring. This was an unexpected condition 
to meet anywhere in this section, for the Oven-bird is one of the com- 
monest summer woodland residents we have. May 14, 1905, we saw 
but one, and none the 20th-21st of the same month, 1906. May 31 
and June 1, 1907, when all migrations were so disorganized, five and 
eight were noted on the respective days. None were noted the first 
three days of May, 1908, by Swales and Wallace, though it is true 
that they were then hardly to be expected as at that time they had 
not as yet arrived about Detroit. From this data we conclude that 
but few, if any, breed on the Point, and that practically all seen there 
are migrants. In the fall they are fluctuatingly common. Septem- 
ber 5-15, 1905, they were noted nearly every day, but were more com- 
mon during the early days of the visit. In 1906 they were common 
the first three days of September, but a few were noted on the 18th, 
20th and 21st. The fall of 1907 but two individuals were seen August 
30 and 31. These may have represented breeding birds as the season 
was late and it was evident the migrants of this species had not yet 


arrived. 


176. *Seiurus noveboracensis.—Water-Thrush. 


The Water-Thrush is, in all probability, a regular, if not a com- 
mon spring migrant, though we have met it but once during the ver- 
nal migrations, May 15, 1905, when several were seen along the in- 


side of the western road on the edge of the marsh. Dr. Brodie re- 
ports that, during his July trip of 1879, Water-Thrushes were “very 
common.” Judging from adjoining Michigan standards this was 
rather surprising, as it is with us but a scarce migrant, and has yet 
to be discovered breeding with us. On our arrival at the Point, Sep- 
tember 4, 1905, there were considerable numbers present, most of 
which left the night of the 5th, for after that date but few singles 
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were noted until the 10th, when the last was observed. September 2 
and 3, 1906, but one and two were seen on the respective days, and 
none on the return dates in the middle of the month. One of the 
interesting features of the fall trip of 1907 was the unprecedented 
number of this species present. We arrived August 24, and the 26th 
several were noted, and the next day the species became abundant, 
remaining so untit the Ist of September, when there was a falling 
off in numbers, increasing to several the 3d and two the 4th; the 
species seems then to have departed. During the height of their 
abundance they were the most conspicuous bird on the Point, and 
were seen in all kinds of places, and at all times. They were in the 
low, damp spots in the woods, in the high walnut timber, and in the 
red cedar thickets. They were common everywhere. We found them 
in the last outlying brush pile near the end of the final sand spit, and 
in patches of weeds and cottonwoods along the eastern sand dune, 
near Grubb’s fish house. It was no uncommon sight to have four or 
five in the same field of vision, besides others that could be heard 
and not seen. Indeed it was rare when we could get out of sight 
or hearing of at least one individual, for any appreciable length of 
time. They uttered no song, but constantly gave vent to their char- 
acteristic short “chup.” It is not improbable that this flight of Wa- 
ter-Thrushes is of somewhat regular occurrence on the Point. Bro- 
die’s statement before quoted rather substantiates this. As has been 
before mentioned, the migrations were late in starting in the fall of 
1907, and this would explain why we had not met. the species com- 
monly before, in other years, 


177.  *Sciurus motacilla.—Louisiana Water-Thrush. 


Contrary to our expectations we have found this species the rarer 
of the two Water-Thrushes on the Point. In adjoining Michigan 
localities this is the common form as migrant, and the only breeder, 
as so far recorded. On the Point, however, we regard it as quite 
rare. Cur only date for the species in the locality being one seen 
by Saunders, August 28, 1907. 


178. *Geothlypis agilis—Connecticut Warbler. 


It seems to be the general impression among the ornithologists of 
this section that the Connecticut Warbler has much increased in 
numbers in the last decade or so. However that may be, whether 
due to real greater abundance or to observers knowing better where to 
seek and what to look for, they have advanced their apparent status 
from one of the rarest to a barely scarce species. This is true not 
only of Pelee, but of other surrounding territory. Saunders was the 
first to call attention to the number of Connections on the Point 
when he reported them as “Quite common.for a few days in June 
(1884) (Auk II, 1885, 1-307) as a ground feeder in dray places where 
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on above trip several were procured.” He also states in private 
correspondence that he found them “Quite common May 30 to 
June 4, 1884,” thus locating the dates more exactly. May 14, 1905, 
we saw two on our walk in along the east road. May 20-21, 1906, none 
were observed; but the 30th of the same month the succeeding 
spring three were noted. In the fall we have found the species still 
more abundant. In September, 19C5, six and two were noted or 
taken the 5th and 6th, and another one the 10th. The first three 
days of September, 1906, it was almost common and we were able 
to secure aS many specimens. as we had any desire for. They 
haunted the damp tangle bordering the eastern beach near Gard- 
ner’s and along the Cross-road, and were still more frequently met 
with in the beds of Jewel-weed, closely adjoining, in the open spots 
of the woods. By remaining quiet in such places we were able to 
observe this interesting species at will. Though naturally shy when 
we were moving about, when the observer remained perfectly quies- 
cent they would approach almost within reach of the hand. As far 
as we heard, they remained very quiet, uttering but the most com- 
monplace little cheeps and those but rarely. On our return visit 
the middle of the same month we noted but two single individuals 
on the 17th and 18th. The fall of 1907, though we were present the 
first few days of September, the time of their great abundance the 
preceding year, owing to the general lateness of the early migrations, 
they had not put in an appearance, as a species, up to the date of 
our departure, September 6, though one was observed by Wood in a 
brush pile at the base of the final sandspit September 1st. This fall 
there were no such masses of Jewel-weed anywhere to be seen, and 
this may have had something to do with their non-appearance, the 
early migrants, missing the congenial quarters of last year, passed 
on across the lake without lingering. 














179. *Oporornis philadelphia.—Mourning Warbler. 





The Mourning Warbler is a rather uncommon migrant. In fact, of 
late years, it has decreased so as to be even less common than the 
preceding species. This condition, however, is not peculiar to Point 
Pelee, but applies equally to our Detroit stations. None were noted 
May 13-14, 1905, and but one May 21, of the succeeding year. May 
31 and June 1, 1907, however, we were more fortunate and five and 
one were noted on the respective days. They sang freely with a 
song much similar in quality to that of the Connecticut, but ‘hardly 
as throaty, and differently accented. Fall dates on this species are 
difficult to get and greatly to be desired. We always supposed that 
they slipped through very early and so passed unobserved. This has 
been corroborated by the data we have been able to gather the last 
two years at Pelee. Keays noted one September 17, 1901, and we 
took another September 3, 1906, with the Connecticuts, in the Jewel- 
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weed before spoken of. In 1907 two were taken August 27, one the 
30th, and another the 31st. The last one was observed September 
2. Seeing that the migrations were late this year, it is more than 
likely that the Mourning Warbler normally passes through about 
the third week in August, and it is one of the earliest migrants to 
be looked for in fall. 

The juvenile fall Mourning Warbler closely resembles the young 
Connecticut, but can be readily distinguished from it by the yellow 
and greyish suffusion over the throat and foreneck. 


180. *Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla.—Northern Yellow-throat. 


The Yellow-throat has been common on all May visits, but of 
peculiar occurrence in fall. In 1905 six were observed on the first 
day of our arrival, September 4, and then no more until the 14th, 
when they became common. In 1906, they were very common the 
first three days of September, but on our return trip they were far 
less abundant, and but two or three were noted the 15th, 17th, 18th, 
and six the 19th. One was still present this year as late as Octobei 
14. From August 24 to September 6, 1907, none were observed at 
all. The only obvious explanation of this erratic procedure is that 
either few or no Yellow-throats breed on.the Point, or else that the 
summer residents depart early in the fall, and that at the time of 
our arrival and stay in 1907 the migrants had not yet arrived. This 
species remains with us usually until well into October, but all our 
fall data at Pelee points to the conclusion that there is a strong mi- 
grational movement among them, beginning the latter part of 
August. 


181. *J/cteria virens.—Yellow-breasted Chat. 


Point Pelee is the only locality in Canada where the Yellow- 
breasted Chat is any more than a rare accidental straggler. How 
far its range here extends inland we are unable to state, as our 
work has never extended inland beyond the base of the Point. The 
first observation on the Chat in Canada was likely made here, as 
Dr. Brodie says of his July trip of 1879,—“A specimen recently 
killed was brought to me by school children. The bird had flown 
in through an open window of the school and was killed against the 
glass in an opposite window.” June 6, 1884, Saunders secured speci- 
mens as recorded by Macoun in his Birds of Canada. May 13, 1905, 
we found several pairs in a waste clearing, grown up to bushes, 
near the base of the Point, and secured one and the next day 
another by the road along the edge of the marsh on the east side. 
May 20-21, 1906, two and one were observed or taken beyond Gard- 
ner’s place on the respective days. Muay 31, 1907, three more were 
observed in about the same locality. Swales and Wallace saw one 
May 3, 1908. This is a species that departs early in the season and 
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drifts away so quietly as to be rarely noted on the fall migrations. 
In the spring no bird could be noisier or more conspicuous in its 
chosen haunts, but by the middle of July it relapses into silence and 
is seldom noted thereafter. We have consequently never seen the 
species on any of our fall trips, as it likely departed considerably 
before our earliest autumn trip. 

182. *Wilsonia pusilla.—Wilson’s Warbler. 

A regular and not uncommon migrant, spring and fall. May 13- 
14, 1905, none were seen; in 1906 one was observed May 20; and 
eight May 31, 1907. September 6, 1905, seven were noted. They 
increased to common on the Sth, and then diminished to one the 15th 
the day of our departure. In 1906, one and one was present Sep- 
tember 1 and 3, and two more the 20th. The species put in an ap- 
pearance in 1907 August 12, and gradually increased in numbers un- 
til September 4, when fifteen were listed. They were still present 
in some numbers when we left the 6th. 


183. *Setophaga ruticillaa—American Redstart. 

Practically common on all seasonable visits, except that of May 
3-4, 1908, when most birds were late in arriving, and this was one 
that had not as yet put in an appearance. The only peculiarity in 
their numbers as noted at the Point is the usual great increase the 
first few days of September over later conditions. In 1905 they were 
much more common September 5 and 6 than they were thereafter. 
In 1906 they were very abundant the first three days of the month, 
but on the return trip, the 15th-21st, we saw none until the 17th, and 
then they were but fairly common, to our departure. In 1907 they 
were present on our arrival, August 24, increasing gradually to com- 
mon the 28th, and remained so with small fluctuations until our de- 
parture, September 6. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





ALL. DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 


NEW BREMEN, OHI0, May 14, 1908. 

From 3 a. m. to 4:30 a. m., trees and fields in and around New 
Bremen. Drive 4:20 a. m. to 5:10 a. m. four miles to northwest 
of New Bremen. Large woods of 80 acres worked till 8:10 a. m., 
then drive four miles farther northwest to southeast corner of Grand 
Reservoir, on and around Grand Reservoir till 4 p. m., then drive 
southeast three miles to a large woods till 6 p. m., then home by 
same road as in the morning; home at 7:20 p. m. Loss, one hour 
for hitching, feeding and luncheon, spending fifteen hours afield. 
Temperature rather warm. A few insignificant showers at 4 p. m. 
and 12:30 p. m. Sun rose fully, but sky soon overcast. This con- 
tinued alternately throughout the day. Surprise of the day: the 
Tern’s on the Reservoir. Disappointments: missing the Kinglets, the 
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Screech Owl and the Cape May Warbler, all having been seen around 
my house on the previous days. 


Mr. 


— 
. 
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Awe cot 


Pras 


= 
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Kuenning at times called my attention to several birds un- 
known to him, which he saw first, and they were then identified by 
me, thus helping me make the record, but he did not see one species 
that I did not also see. 


Common Tern, 17. 

Black Tern, 2: 
Blue-winged Teal, 2. 
Lesser (?) Seaup Duck, 1. 
American Bittern, 3. 
Least Bittern, 3. 

Great Blue Heron, 2. 
Green Heron, 5. 


Black-crowned Night Her- 


on, 1. 
King Rail, 1. 
Virginia Rail, 1. 
Sora, 2. 
Florida Gallinule, C. 
American Coot, 3. 
Wilson’s Snipe, 1. 
Yellow-legs, 1. 
Solitary Sandpiper, 1. 
Bartramian Sandpiper, 1. 
Spotted Sandpiper, 3. 
Killdeer, 2. 
Bob-white, 3. 
Mourning Dove, 5. 
Turkey Vulture, 1. 
Marsh Hawk, 1. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 3. 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1. 
Broad-winged Hawk, 1. 
Pigeon Hawk, 2. 
Sparrow Hawk, 4. 
Great Horned Owl, 1. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Com. 


Black-billed Cuckoo, 2, 
Belted Kingfisher, 1. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 1. 
Downy Woodpecker, 3. 


Red-headed Woodpecker, C. 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1. 


Northern Flicker, Com. 
Nighthawk, 3. 
Chimney Swift, Com. 


Ruby-throated Hummer, 1. 


Kingbird, Com. 
Crested Flycatcher, Com. 
Phebe, Com. 


Wes: 
G. A. 


HIENNINGER, 
KUENNING, 


Wood Pewee, Com. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 1. 
Green-crested Flycatcher, 
Com, 
Alder Flycatcher, 3. 
Least Flycatcher, 4. 
Prairie Horned Lark, 1. 
Blue Jay, 11. 
American Crow, Com. 
Bobolink, Com, 
Cowbird, Com. 
Red-winged Blackbird, C. 
Meadowlark, C. 
Orchard Oriole, 7. 
tualtimore Oriole, C. 
Bronzed Grackle, C. 
American Goldfinch, C. 
Vesper Sparrow, C. 
Savanna Sparrow, 10. 
Grasshopper Sparrow, C. 
White-crowned Sparrow, 7 
White-throated Sparrow, : 
Chipping Sparrow, C. 
Field Sparrow, C. 
Song Sparrow, C. 
Swamp Sparrow, 1. 
Towhee, C. 
Cardinal, 3. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Indigo Bunting, C. 
Searlet Tanager, 1. 
Purple Martin, C. 
Barn Swallow, C. 
Tree Swallow, C. 
Bank Swallow, 5. 
Rough-winged Swallow, 2. 
Cedar Waxwing, 6. 
Migrant Shrike, 3. 
Red-eyed Vireo, C. 
Warbling Vireo, C. 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 4. 
Blue-headed Vireo, C. 
Black and White Warbler, 1. 
Prothonotary Warbler, 2. 
Blue-winged Warblér, C. 
Golden-winged Warbler, 3. 
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Nashville Warbler, 1. 121. Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3. 
Orange-crowned Warbler, 1. 122. Tufted Titmouse, C. 
Tennessee Warbler, 3. 123. Chickadee, 2. 
Yellow Warbler, C. 124. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, C. 
Black-throated Blue War- 125. Wood Thrush, 2. 

ler, 2. 126. Wilson’s Thrush, C. 
Myrtle Warbler, 2. 127. Gray-cheeked ‘thrush, C. 
Magnolia Warbler, C. 128. Olive-backed Thrush, 4. 
Cerulean Warbler, 2. 129. . Hermit Thrush, 2. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 3. 1380. American Robin, C. 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 1. 51. Bluebird, C. 
Black-poll Warbler, 15. 32. Kirtland Warbler, 1. 
Blackburnian Warbler, 10. 33. Northern Parula War- 
Black-throated Green War- bler, 2 

bler, C. 
Pine Warbler, 2. Birds undoubtedly present, but 
’alm Warbler, C. not observed: 
Oven-bird, 5. Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Water-Thrush, 1. Pied-billed Grebe. 
Mourning Warbler, 4. Woodcock. 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 3. Barred Owl. 
Wilson’s Warbler, 2. Sereech Owl. 
Canadian Warbler, 10. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
American Redstart, C., Cape May Warbler. 
Catbird, C. American Long-eared Owl. 
Brown Thrasher, 3. Greater Yellow-lezs. 
Carolina Wren, 1. Bald Eagle. 
Bewick’s Wren, 3. Louisiana Water-Thrush. 
House Wren, C. American Pipit. 
Long-billed Marsh Wren,C. Cliff Swallow. 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. © Whippoorwill. 


GENEVA, N. Y., AND VIcINITy, May 17, 1908. 


The territory covered included a brook valley and woods, one-half 
miles to one and one-half miles northwest of Geneva; side trips to 
Canandaigua Lake, fourteen miles west, and to Cayuga Lake, eighteen 
miles east in the morning; afternoon trips to pine and chestnut woods 
and clearings, with some swamps, four miles north of Geneva, and 
evening visit to marsh along Seneca-Cayuga canal, two miles east 
of the city. The day was beautiful, cloudless, warm, 70° to 80°, 
with strong breeze until mid-day, calm in afternoon. 

We were unfortunate in failing to see many birds, mostly common 
ones, which we knew to be in the country; but made a few rather 
surprising finds. These are indicated by asterisks. The trip 
to Cayuga Lake was made in the hope of seeing ducks, several spe- 
cies of which had been seen, in considerable numbers, on that lake 
only a week before: Practically all had disappeared, though a longer 
time spent on the marshes would probably have located Black Duck, 
Green-winged Teal and Hooded Merganser, as these often breed in 
the Montezuma marshes, at the foot of Cayuga Lake: 
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Pied-billed Grebe. Swamp Sparrow. 
Herring Gull. Song Sparrow. 
Lesser Scaup Duck. Towhee. 
American Bittern. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Green Heron, Indigo Bunting. 
*Black-crowned Night Heron. Searlet Tanager. 
Virginia Rail. Purple Martin. 
Sora. Cliff Swallow. 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. Barn Swallow. 
Yellow-legs. Tree Swallow. 
Spotted Sandpiper. Rough-winged Swallow. 
Killdeer. Cedar Waxwing. 
Semipalmated Plover. Migrant Shrike. 
Ruffed Grouse. Red-eyed Vireo. 
Mourning Dove. Warbling Vireo. 
Cooper’s Hawk (on nest). Yellow-throated Vireo. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. Nashville Warbler. 
American Sparrow Hawk. Tennessee Warbler. 
Black-billed Cuckoo. Northern Parula Warbler. 
Belted Kingfisher. *Cape May Warbler. 
Downy Woodpecker. Yellow Warbler. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. Myrtle Warbler. 
Northern Flicker. Magnolia Warbler. 
Chimney Swift. Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Kingbird. Black-poll Warbler. 
Crested Flycatcher. Blackburnian Warbler. 
Pheebe. Black-throated Green Warbler. 
Wood Pewee. Oven-bird. 
Alder Flycatcher. Northern Yellow-throat. 
Least Flycatcher. Wilson’s Warbler. 
Prairie Horned Lark. American Redstart. 
Crow. Catbird. 
Bobolink. Brown Thrasher. 
Cowbird. House Wren. 
Red-winged Blackbird. Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
Meadowlark. Brown Creeper. 
Baltimore Oriole. , *Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Bronzed Grackle. Chickadee. 
Purple Finch. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
American Goldfinch. Wood Thrush. 
Vesper Sparrow. Wilson’s Thrush. 
Savanna Sparrow. Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
White-crowned Sparrow. Olive-backed Thrush. 
White-throated Sparrow. Robin. 
Chipping Sparrow. Bluebird. 
Field Sparrow. English Sparrow. 
Junco. Mongolian Pheasant. 
96 species, 

On the day before we also saw near Geneva in part of the same 
territory, Ring-billed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, Common Tern, Turkey 
Vulture, Green-crested Flycatcher, and Blue-headed Vireo; while we 
know the following birds to be present here regularly, though we 
could not sight or hear them on the day of our survey. (Some of 
them were, however, reported as seen by other parties). Great Blue 
Heron, Florida Gallinule, Woodcock, Marsh Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, 
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Barred Owl, Great Horned Owl, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Whippoorwill, Nighthawk, Blue Jay, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Bank Swallow, Black-and-white Warbler, Water-Thrush, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush and White-breasted Nuthatch. 

A noteworthy feature of bird-seeing this season was the arrival in 
April of warblers and other birds never previously recorded for this 
section before May. A marked decrease in the number of many war- 
blers is also evident, especially Magnolia, Blackburnian, Chestnut- 
sided and Canadian. Of the latter none has been seen by either of 
us, though ordinarily not rare here. The cold and severe storms of 
the nesting season in the Adirondacks and Canada last year appear 
to have prevented normal maintenance of numbers in these and 
probably other species. Otto McCreary AND F. H. HALL. 





A NOTE ON THE SPRING MIGRATION, 1901, AT LE- 
LAND, UNCOMPAHGRE UTE INDIAN 
RESERVATION, UTAH. 

BY H. TULLSEN. 


The above is a long title for a short note, but having to do 


with a region so little studied ornithclogically, this note may 
not be altogether useless. Leland, Utah, is an elevated point, 
about 5,000 feet above sea-level, on the Uinta, a branch of 
Green River. Sage-brush abounds on the dry plains, and 


along the streams are cottcn-woods and other trees. 

March 2d—Magpies first seen carrying twigs for nest. 

March 17th—Flock of Mountain Blucbirds. On the day be- 
fore a bird was seen perched on a post in the distance; this 
was probably one of these birds. From the 17th, common. 

March 22d—Two western Meadowlarks seen. Next day 
five individuals were observed, and from that time they were 
common. 

March 31st and April 7th and 8th—The Flycatcher (7 vran- 
nus verticalis), one individual each time, was seen. Cannot 
state when they became common. 

April 1st—Kildeers seen; they became common at once. 

April ?th—Notes of a Robin heard. 

April 13th—A belted Kingfisher seen. The “rattle” of one 
was heard a few days before this—date not recorded. 

April 29th—Black-headed Grosbeaks. Several noted. They 
became conunon immediately. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The delay in the appearance of this number does not lie at the 
door of either the editor or printer. 


The days immediately before us afford another opportunity to 
study the southward migration of the birds which breed north of 
us, and with the beginning of August, of the birds which are now 
breeding here. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the im- 
portance of more accurate data relating to this topic. Do you know 
when the southward migrations begin in your locality? 


It is encouraging to note the good work which is being done by the 
Audubon Societies throughout the country in securing the reservation 
of the breeding places of many species of birds by executive decree. 
There ought to be similar action on the part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in setting apart reservations among the Great Lakes where 
gulls and terns find breeding places. The'most of such breeding 
places do not fall within Uncle Sam’s domains. The Chicken and 
North Harbor islands, upon which the Common Terns breed in con- 
siderable numbers, are just over our line. 


We note with a good deal of satisfaction that the birds are begin- 
ning to receive deserved attention by research students. Thus on 
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the structural side the development of feathers has been worked out: 
and the development of pigment in the feather, which was cleared 
up by the researches of Dr. R. M. Strong, has just been followed by 
a demonstration of the underlying principles of the distribution of 
that pigment in the feathers, in a paper by Dr. Oscar Riddle, in the 
Biological Bulletin for May. Dr. Riddle has also worked out “The 
Cause of the Production of “Down” and other “Down-like Structures 
in the Plumages of Birds,” and the results appear in the Biological 
Bulletin for February of this year. On the side of color change and 
molt, Mr. C. William Beebe has experimented with birds in captivity, 
and his results seem to indicate that molt and the sequence of plum- 
ages, in the birds experimented with are “not in any way predes- 
tined through inheritance bringing about an unchangeable succes- 
sion,.... but that it may be interrupted by certain external factors 
in the environmental complex.” On the psychological side Professor 
Francis H. Herrick has contributed several articles to Sci- 
ence relating to “Cyclical Instincts” of birds—migrating, courting 
or mating, nest building, incubating, care of young, ete. And still 
there is abundance of room for other studies by as many people as 
may have the inclination to enter upon research within this group 
of animals. 





FIELD NOTES. 


THE “FaRTHEST NortTH” RECORD OF THE CAKLIAAL 1N IOWA.—On 
the bottom lands of the Mississippi River at the mouth of Sni Magill 
Creek, which is four miles south of the 48d parallel of latitude, on 
April 17th, 1908, a pair of Cardinals was seen by me. The female 
singing in a tree was noticed first, and she was soon joined by the 
male, also in song. From a resident of that locality it was learned 
that birds of their description were seen on a neighboring island on 
April 9th of this year. These birds are believed to be several miles 
farther north in Iowa than any of their species hitherto reported. 

ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, National, Iowa. 


A QuaiIL TrAGEDy.—On the morning of February 27, 1908, near Sid- 
ney, Ohio, a flock of quails was noticed flying at full speed directly 
toward a house. The next instant they struck the building with a 
thud. We then observed that they had been pursued by a large hawk, 
possibly a Cooper’s, although it seemed to be as large as a Red-tail. 
However; we failed to identify it. An examination showed that four 
quails had been killed instantly by the impact, and that two more 
had been stunned, one of which died in a few minutes. The other 
soon recovered, and upon hearing one of the scattered flock calling, 
we turned it loose. The ground was covered with snow and the sun 
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was shining brightly. These conditions, together with the fact that 
the house was painted white, probably favored the collision. 


Miss FarRIDA WILEY. 


PACHMAN’S SPARROW IN TUSCARAWAS CouNty.—I have the pleas- 
ure of reporting a Bachman’s Sparrow for this county. It was seen 
April 22, on a weedy and bushy hillside in the northeastern part of 
the county, about a mile and a half northeast of Strasburg. As it 
sat on a fence-post about three rods away from me, and sang di- 
vinely, while my field-glass was fixed upon it, there could be no mis- 
take of its wonderful vocal performances to be in error regarding it. 
According to Dawson’s “Birds of Ohio,” this bird has not hitherto 
been identified in this State farther north than Fairfield County. 
If any record of the bird’s appearance has been made since the pub- 
lication of Dawson's work, I have not seen it. My record brings 
the summer range of this lovely songster considerably farther north. 
The little minstrel rehearsed all the varieties of tune, now sprightly 
and glad, now slow and pensive, which Mr. Dawson describes so 
graphically. It is really wonderful that such a common-looking lit- 
tle bird should have so superb a syrinx. 

LEANDER S. Keyser, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


SALD EAGLE (Haliatus leucocephalus) AND GREAT HorRNED Owl 
(Bubo virginianus) OCCUPYING THE SAME NEST.—On the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1908, I received a box of Eagle’s eggs from Florida, among 
which was one set collected under unusual circumstances as well as 
furnishing a remarkable record for a large sized nest of this species. 

The locality was in Desota county, and the date of collection, De- 
cember 17, 1907. 

The gentleman who collected the eggs, writes that the old bird left 
the nest as he neared the large pine tree in which it was placed. A 
climb of 70 feet brought him to the top of the nest, but ere he had 
reached this point, he flushed a Horned Owl from a rude cavity in 
the side of the Eagle’s nest, in which she had formed a nest and 
deposited two eggs. 

This nest had been used for years by Bald Eagles, each annual 
addition of materials increasing the height until it reached fifteen 
feet up between the main forks of the tree. At the bottom it was 
eight feet through, where it was jammed in between the forks, and 
from here it tapered to four feet, ten feet up, and again spread out 
to six feet on top where the two Eagle eggs rested on soft, dry grass 
in the rudely-formed depression, 

Four feet from the bottom of this huge pile of branches and debris 
was the Owl’s home, containing two freshly laid eggs. 

The Eagle’s eggs must have been laid quite early in the month, as 
the embryos were beginning to form. They are large, clean, hand- 
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some specimens, measuring 2.94x2.16 and 2.90x2.16 inches. Both of 
them show traces of faint vinaceous and vinaceous-cinnamon mark- 
ings scattered at random over the surface. In this respect they are of 
the very rarest type, but I might here add that one other set, taken 
by the same gentleman, shows these faint markings. These eggs are 
also very large specimens, measuring 3.08x2.18 and 2.92x2.18 inches. 


J. WARREN JAcoBs, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Brirp NOTES FROM SOUTH-EASTERN IOWA: BLUE GOOSE (Chen caru- 
lescens).—While hunting, March 21, 1908, about Green Bay, Lee 
County, Iowa, we found the Blue Goose. I think that day and the 
day before they were fairly common there; and we saw six to- 
gether and shot one. I think they are quite rare, however, for old 
hunters could hardly believe there were any about. 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKER (Mclanerpes erythrocephalus).—This bird 
was very common, in fact, abundant, in a large woods near Green 
Bay, March 19-21, when we were there. This is only six miles from 
here (Denmark, Iowa), yet none did I see here until April 22. 


LECONTE’S SPARROW (Ammodramus lecontei).—This elusive sparrow 
was very common in the dried weeds near Green Bay, March 19-21. 


We frequently found them in flocks of half a dozen or more. They 
were exceedingly difficult to see and I shot two finally to make sure 
of the identification. A good many times I watched them drop down 
into a bunch of weeds and would literally have to kick the bunch 
before they would fly out, only to drop into the next one. They were 
fairly common here about Denmark (if one knew where to look for 
them) till April 21. Nearly every time I have found Swamp Spar- 
rows in company with them. 
Rosert L. Batrp, Denmark, Iowa. 


* BRUNNICH’S MURRE ON LAKE ERIE, 1907.—A Brunnich’s Murre was 
found in the eastern part of Sandusky, Ohio, in the water near Big 
Island, and picked up December Ist, 1907. It lived two or three 
days in captivity. I had it mounted. The taxidermist told me 
lately that two others were brought to him at the same time. One 
of my pupils told me that four of these birds were shot December 34d, 
by the Teasel Brothers, who said they could have shot two more. It 
may be that the two not killed were those mentioned by the taxider- 
mist. E. L. Mosetey, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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